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This week, in the absence of the Editor (on vacation), WiLLIs J. BALLINGER 








ind has written the following news report from the Capital. Mr. BALLINGER 

ber broadcasts a national news commentary tri-weekly from Washington. 

~ Confusing Matter: Washington is a place where the consumption of wood pulp is a vast industry. 
for Week in and week out the Federal government turns out hundreds of pamphlets, documents and records. 
of Often tucked away in one of these numerous publications is an interesting story — if you happen to see it. 

ind We found one the other day that has us slightly confused. 

led In INFORMATION BULLETIN Number 31 of the Library of Congress — a bulletin signed by 

adi Luther Evans, Librarian of Congress — we read under the column captioned “personal”: “It is a pleasure 

to-announce the appointment of Dr. Esther Brunauer to the staff effective August 4. Since Dr. Brunauer’s 
ner 


name has been presented in the newspapers in a sometimes unfavorable light, let me make it plain here 
rim that I am categorically advised by the Department of State that she has been completely and unequivocally 
cleared on grounds of loyalty and that her record with the State Department gives no basis for not giving 
her security clearance. On other grounds, however, the State Department has ruled her unavailable for 
employment in certain kinds of so-called ‘sensitive positions’. [Our italics.] In the Library of Congress 
rds her position is not in the sensitive category.” 


ons Before the Tydings’ (whitewash) Committee, Senator Joe McCarthy furnished the names of both 
me Esther Brunauer and her husband — Stephen Brunauer. In his book, McCarthyism—the Fight for America, 
Senator McCarthy states that though the Tydings’ Committee cleared both of the Brunauers a lot has 


, happened since their clearance. The Wisconsin Senator says that Stephen Brunauer — an admitted 
nt former member of the Young Communist League — was suspended from his job as head of the Navy’s 
ise- high explosives section where he was engaged in top secret work, that he resigned before the Navy’s 
nce Loyalty Board could complete the questioning of him and dispose of the case. McCarthy said that in 
51 the case of Esther Brunauer she had been suspended from a high State Department job where she was 

a handling secret material. 
sity Clearance by the State Department Board has been of dubious value. The minutes of the govern- 
ain. ment’s overall top loyalty board (Feb. 13, 14, 1951) show Chairman Bingham saying, “The State 
for Department has the worst record of any Department in the actions of its loyalty board .. . in all 

the cases it has considered it has not found anyone guilty.” Lawrence W. Meloy, Executive Secretary 
es: of this top Board, said about the State Department’s Loyalty Board: “They are taking the attitude that 
"of they are here to clear the employee and not to protect the government.” Garrett S. Hoag, a Board 
On, member, said: “I have been disturbed about the State Department — their remarkable record of never 


las. having fired anyone for disloyalty.” 


sin This was in February, 1951. On December 13, 1951, this same top loyalty board of the government 
reversed the State Department’s Loyalty Board and dismissed John Stewart Service from the government. 
Later on the State Department Loyalty Board did hold unanimously against Oliver Edmund Clubb — 
ack but Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, over-ruled his own board and gave Clubb a clean bill of health, 
key permitting him to resign and accept a life pension from the government of $5800 a year. 


ion In the case of Esther Brunauer it is indeed confusing to find the State Department Loyalty Board — 
according to the Librarian of Congress — clearing her on grounds of loyalty, but ruling that she is 
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unavailable for employment in certain kinds of so-called “sensitive positions” in the government.’ Anyway 
_ there is Mrs. Brunauer, appointed by the Librarian of Congress into the Library of Congress, and put 
back on the Federal payroll although the State Department board terminated her work with the State 
Department because she was in 4 sensitive position in the government. Frankly, it is difficult to under. 
stand how persons can be cleared on grounds of loyalty by a loyalty board and not be available for any 
position in the Federal government for which their training and experience would qualify them. 


On Capitol Hill: Speaking of Nixon and private trust funds for politicians, there is an unconfirmed 


rumor here that no less than Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House of Representatives, has enjoyed bly 
from such funds which were raised by a prominent Dallas, Texas, lawyer. 





A wit on Capitol Hill remarks that, if Stevenson calls the meeting between General Risenhowei 
and Senator Taft “the great surrender”, his. (Stevenson’s) understanding with President Truman should 
be called the Missouri Compromise. 


Ike and Taft-Hartley:. How much did General Eisenhower and Senator Taft agree on?. The Ohio 
Senator announced that they were in complete agreement on domestic issues — particularly the Taft. 
Hartley law. A few days later Ike, before the convention of the American Federation of Labor, said 
that he knew that the Taft-Hartley law “might be used to break unions” and that this must be changed 
as neither the nation nor he wanted any law licensing “union busting”. This was certainly a blow to 
Senator Taft who has contended that the law could not be used for any such purpose. . 


We can now tell you how all this happened — exclusive to HUMAN EVENTS. Before Ike’s talk 
to the AFofL Convention, Arthur Summerfield, Chairman of the Republican National Committee, had 
prepared a speech for the General on the Taft-Hartley.law. He had shown this speech to Senator Taft 
and the Senator had approved it. This speech was duly forwarded to Ike, but when the General reached 
New York he was promptly taken in tow by the Dewey crowd and Governor Sherman Adams of New 
Hampshire, all bitter political enemies of the Ohio Senator. They told him that the Summerfield speech 
just wouldn’t do, particularly since it didn’t give any help to Senator Ives of New York State who is 
running for re-election. Ives has been a consistent advocate of repeal of the Taft-Hartley law in the 
Senate. To help his. chances for re-election with the labor bosses, he has openly solicited support from 
certain unions on this basis — and gotten it. 


Eisenhower was, therefore, counselled to take a swipe at Taft-Hartley in Ives’ behalf, and the 
anti-Taft crowd offered another speech to him —. one prepared by the labor editor of a national business 
magazine. This person, we are reliably informed, was once a socialist, and on the staff of the steel 
workers’ union — but today is high in the councils of a publication which makes a lot of fuss about 
resisting all radical efforts to destroy free enterprise in business. | 


It was this ‘same person — we are told — who wrote Dewey’s speech on labor in the campaign 
of 1944. This was the speech in which Dewey — in a demagogic bid for the support of the labor 
bosses — announced that, if elected, he would not ask for any amendments to the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act. 


The Wagner Act was one of the most one-sided and vicious pieces of labor legislation in our history. 
Under it management was subjected to many restrictions — but the labor bosses were given a frée 
hand to bludgeon employers through the ‘use of the secondary boycott and other unfair labor practices 
into unionizing their shops. In 1944 management was crying out for relief from such an unfair, one- 
sided labor relations*act. But Governor ‘Dewey announced that, if elected, he would back the: Wagner 
Act one hundred per cent. 


"And the person who wrote the speech in which he made the announcement was the same person 
who prepared the speech for Ike smearing. the Taft-Hartley law — the speech that was substituted for 
the one which had Taft’s approval. 
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New Corruption Probe: The Committee of the House headed by Congressman Chelf of Kentucky, 
investigating the Department of Justice, is about to tackle a difficult but very important problem. The 
Committee is going to look into the whole matter of how persons in highly placed government ‘positions 
resign and immediately get a lot of lucrative business from clients who not infrequently had matters 
pending in their departments before they resigned. 


The Committee wants to find out if such persons are hired because of their influence with depart- 
ments they have left and — if so — what can be done to put a stop to this kind of influence peddling. 
The Federal Government has several Jaws on the statute books aimed at this type of racket; but they 
have either been so liberalized in their construction, or so non-enforced, that they are useless today. 
The Committee will seek to put teeth into these statutes or recommend new ones. 


Zarubin: The installation of the new Soviet Ambassador to the United States, Georgi Zarubin, was scarcely 
an inspiring spectacle. There was Zarubin at the White House telling the American press that “the 
government of the Soviet Union — in consistently pursuing the policy of the strengthening of peace — 
is striving to maintain friendly political, economic and cultural relations between the Union of Soviet. 
Socialist Republics and the United States of America in the interest of the peoples of our countries and. 
of a universal peace”. Zarubin, of course, knew that what he was saying was the sheerest hypocrisy. 


_ He knows that for nearly a quarter of a century agents of the Kremlin have been swarming over 
America with one fixed purpose in mind — the overthrow of the government of the United States by 
violence — and the establishment of a Russian puppet State in America. 


Shortly after World War I, a wave of paralyzing strikes spread over the nation — strikes largely 
Communist inspired. And before the Lusk Committee of the New York Legislature — then investigating 
subversive activities in the United States — Ludwig Martens, the unofficial, unrecognized Soviet 
Ambassador to the United States admitted frankly that he was in America to foment revolution — and 
the Committee found that he was spending large sums to achieve that end. 


The frankness of the Communists in confessing their grand objective defeated them. Aroused Federal 
and State authorities joined hands to arrest thousands of Communist agitators and to impound tons of 
literature advocating methods of violence and terror. 


For a time the Communist conspiracy in America received a severe set back and the Communists 
learned the value of secrecy in their operations. As national vigilance relaxed, they re-formed their 
shattered forces, devoted their energies to masking their work behind numerous organizations with good 
American names: an American negro congress — an American youth congress — an American com- 
mittee for the protecting of the foreign born — and hundreds of others. 


By the time the New Deal came to office the Communists were a formidable political power in America. 


The political power of the Communists in America was an important factor in securing for the 
Soviet Union recognition from the American government. When Roosevelt did recognize Russia — 
something four other Presidents had refused to do because of the Communist objective of world revolution 
— Litvinov, who represented Russia, solemnly promised Roosevelt that the Russian. government “would 
not permit the formation or residence on its territory of any organization or group — and would prevent 
the activity on its territory of any organization or officials of any organization or group which ‘has as an 
aim the overthrow of or the bringing about by force of a change in the political or social ‘order ‘of the 
whole or any part of the United States, its territories or possessions”. That was what the Russian 
government solemnly promised when Roosevelt recognized the Soviet Union. But the Russian governmént 
has never for even one single second kept this pledge. Continuously since 1919 — the Russian govern- 
ment has. year in.and year out directed from Moscow the infiltration of the United States for the purpose 
of achieving a violent overthrow of our government, and the establishment of‘a Communist satellite State 
in America. ts : > LAMOu sey 


+. 





The Korea Story: John C. Caldwell, in collaboration with Lesley Frost. Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Company. $3.00. 


History is made out of stories. Somebody sees or experiences an event that to him seems interesting 
and worth telling or recording; so does another and another. Later, a professional historian tries to sift 
out of this mass of stories a pattern of events, or a pattern of living and thinking, and presents his 
findings as a meaningful picture of the times he has been investigating. Whether his picture is a true 
one, whether he has thrown into it only significant stories, or has been attracted to better advertised trivia, 
depends not only on his keenness of perception but also on the preconceptions that influence his judgment. 
Anyhow, he must have stories; they are to history what pigments are to painting. 


In studying our times, the future historian will have his job cut out for him. Not only are the 
stories of contemporary events piling up at a speed limited only by the speed of the printing press, but 
those that are “official” — that is, designed to put the powers that be in favorable perspective — are 


different in detail and quite different in emphasis from stories of the same events being recorded by 
independent observers. 


Among the latter is a new book called The Story of Korea. When some future historian essays an 
analysis of what is called “our Far East policy”, it is to be hoped that he does not miss this book. 
Not because it is scholarly or contains information of top-level importance, but because its very simplicity 
lends weight to the evidence it brings to bear on that “policy”. It is nothing more than the story of 
the attempt to “bring democracy” to the Koreans, written by a minor official of the State Department 
assigned to that task. It covers the three years prior to the invasion of South Korea by the Communists. 


John C. Caldwell, with the zeal acquired from his missionary upbringing, worked hard at his job, 
despite the “red tape” handicaps inherent in any government undertaking, and seems to think that his 
efforts were not unrewarded. However, while enjoying the unaffected recital of Caldwell’s adventures, 
we could not put away the futility of it all. It is simply impossible at one fell stroke to impose the 
culture of one people on another. Where imposition has been done — as in the case of the Norman 
conquest of the Anglo-Saxons — the job has always covered a number of generations, and the emerging 
culture is a blend, not an importation. Despite Caldwell’s enthusiasm, the fact remains that the Koreans 
went to vote just as a child speaks his piece before company; there is no understanding. 


When the State Department replaced the army in the management of Korean affairs, in Januaty, 
1949, its 20,000 agents settled down to a life of self-contained luxury. They “brought democracy” to 
the Koreans by living quite apart from them, and by lording it over them. Undoubtedly, the Koreans’ 
concept of “democracy” must have been influenced by a comparison of their own poverty with the waste 
and extravagance of these missionaries of “democracy”. Caldwell makes much of the week-end orgies in 
Seoul, where most of these missionaries disported themselves. But, what else could they do? Perhaps 
they unconsciously recognized the futility of their task, or suspected that the real “policy” was to 
wantonly waste the American taxpayers’ money. So, they stuled down, safely and sensibly, to the 
routine of meticulously following orders from Washington, golf and glorious cocktail parties. There was 
also evidence of Communist sympathy among these Americans, which would hardly induce them to push 
the “democratic” experiment; but Caldwell, who records only what he saw, frankly disqualifies himself 
as an expert on this subject. 


Whatever the future historian may get out of The Korea Story, the contemporary reader cannot 
help asking himself: “Is this what our boys are dying for?” If either or our Presidential candidates 
were not committed to a continuation of this fantasy called “our Far Eastern policy”, the book would 
make a telling campaign document. 
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“MY FORMER FRIENDS .. .” 
By GEORGE MORGENSTERN 





(Historical note: The following address, appraising the progress of the Presidential compaign 
which he was not chosen to make, was delivered by William Elphinstone before a rally at Bad Axe, 
Michigan. Elphinstone’s addresses in pursuit of the Presidential nomination were published by 
HUMAN EVENTS in the issues of June 4 and July 2, 1952.) 


I IS DEMONSTRABLE through all experience that rationality never governs in American 
politics. Therefore, I am forced to predict that General Eisenhower will limp home 
triumphantly aboard his warhorse. The nomination of General Eisenhower made no 
sense whatsoever. The inevitable logic confronting the Convention dictated the nomina- 
tion of another man, namely Senator Taft. Three times Mr. Taft had picked his party 
off the floor following defeat and put it together again. Morally and intellectually he 
was its unchallenged leader, and in himself personified the values which the party was 
supposed to represent. Miss Dorothy Thompson was never more cogent than when, in 
expressing the outlook of Taft’s followers, she quoted a carpenter who urged her to sup- 
port Taft, and described in his terms what those values were: 
““We are the people who pay our taxes even when we hate what the govern- 
ment does with them; who regard it as a disgrace to expect our fellow citizens 

to support us; who believe we should get what we earn but earn what we get; 

whose sons are the first to volunteer in America’s wars and who expect if we 

get in them to win them; and who know darn well nobody is ever going to 

protect America but Americans. We are the vanishing Americans, pushed 

around by big business, big labor, big government and big military. And if 

we lose this election we are finished. Eisenhower won’t win it for us even if 

he wins. He’ll win it for another branch of the same people who are running 

the country now.” 

This was the viewpoint that sought expression through Senator Taft, and the Senator 
was equipped to give it expression. He was informed on the issues and the arguments, 
and was capable of addressing himself to them with the remorseless efficiency of a 
buzz saw. In contradistinction, General Eisenhower, as is by now apparent, was entirely 
uninformed about anything and was competent only to catch his feet in his suspenders 
every time he opened his mouth. 


Yet, sight unseen, and even in advance of any personal profession of party attach- 
ment, the General’s candidacy was espoused by an unlikely set of New Deal newspapers 
and syndicated columnists, all declaring the sudden conviction that the nation’s well-being 
demanded that the two-party system be preserved through a change of Administration. 
It seems obvious that this dedication was inspired by only two considerations: that the 
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General’s sponsors really wanted precisely what Washington had been giving them, 


especially as concerns foreign policy, and that inasmuch as they feared that Senator Taft 
would not only beat the Democrat but would change all this, it was imperative to beat 
him for the nomination. 


Here, in pursuance of the immutable law that irrationality must prevail under all 
political circumstances, enters the first reason why Eisenhower has to win. He is bound 
to attain a Republican victory for the paradoxical reason that thereby he will assure the 
perpetuation of the New Deal creed. 


HE SECOND REASON why Eisenhower is bound to win is that his sponsors misbranded 
T him and sold him to the party under false grade labeling. They represented him as 
capable of appealing to and reconciling the most diverse elements, as witness the supposed 
success of his Atlantic treaty mission — indeed a dubious claim. 


Eisenhower’s remote control managers also attributed to him, through some mystic 
alchemy of personality, a gift of projecting conviction and sincerity, which, it was said, 
would sweep the nation like a prairie fire. He was supposed to possess a gift of gab which 
made the most humdrum copybook maxim shine like an inspiration of rare and refreshing 
novelty. In truth, having at first said, “If the people want me, they will know where to 
find me”’, the General was compelled to take off after them in the most importunate fashion 
even to gain for himself the nomination. Since then his discourse on government has 
had all of the persuasion of a schoolboy come ill prepared to recitation. The polished 
Stevenson is miles ahead on points, but I prefer to believe that, like the ill-starred Sugar 
Ray Robinson, he will yet knock himself out by his own exertions. 


These spurious attributions of peculiar virtue cannot be abandoned without some 
reference to the most colossal confidence game of all, perpetrated in the General’s behalf. 
I refer to the great convention fight for the “fair play’ amendment, dedicated to the 
proposition that foul play was the most assured means of permanently disposing of 
Mr. Taft. This controversy centered on the custody of delegates from certain Republican 
rotten boroughs of the South. 


Any moralities (however slight) involved in the adherence of these delegations in 
the convention might have predisposed toward the view that the faithful professionals, 
savoring at last a favoring wind in a post office year, should have been allowed to cling 
to their preference for Senator Taft. This position, however, was disputed on the ground 
that large infusions of new blood had altered the character of the Republican Party 
(South) in favor of General Eisenhower. 


In this connection, I cite the post-convention testimony of the Times-Picayune of 
New Orleans, that “there are only 1,443 registered Republicans in New Orleans and 
maybe 2,500 in the whole state’. This newspaper confirms that any votes for Eisenhower 
“will be Democratic and not Republican votes”. 




















Similarly, the contention was advanced by those who called themselves ‘Texas 
Republicans for Eisenhower” that, among the issues involved in seating them at the 
Convention, were these: ‘Whether the Republican Party can go to the public with 
clean hands in November and ask the voters to throw out the degraded and debauched 
Democratic administration; whether Texas and other southern states can ever have a two- 
party system, (and) whether new voters and dissastified Democrats will be allowed to 
join the Republican party.” 

The outcome was that the regular Democrats, in state convention, decided to urge 
all Democrats to vote for Eisenhower and Nixon, so that Texas effectively becomes a 
one-party state, with that party in possession of both party labels. We are presented 
with the anomaly that “the degraded and debauched Democratic administration” is to 
be thrown out by degraded and debauched Democrats. Thus there is more than a little 
to the contention of the Taft camp that the question in Texas and other southern states 
was ‘whether the voters of one party are to be allowed to nominate their own candidates 


and candidates of the opposing party’. 


E COME NOw TO the cream of the jest. This was the assertion that the nomination 
W of General Eisenhower, ipso facto, would result in a reconstitution and rebirth of 
the Republican Party, in which that element conveniently named the Old Guard would 
suffer expulsion and disgrace. This thesis dodged the plain logic that the Eisenhower 
nomination was engineered by those very forces which were entitled to be known as the 
Old Guard. Eisenhower could not possibly have emerged had it not been for the agency 
of Governor Dewey and his associates representing the forces of Wall Street and inter- 
nationalism, which had successfully dominated the party since 1940. If men who had 
failed to control the party through four successive campaigns were to be known as the 
Old Guard, what are we to call those who had been in the driver’s seat through those 
repeated calamities? 

In any event, a clamor arose from the minaret of Times Square to drive into outer 
darkness all who had favored the aspirations of Senator Taft. A ‘Republican revolution” 
would ‘“‘have been successfully accomplished” only when the Old Guard should no longer 
“retain a significant voice in the top councils of the party”. The “anachronistic voices 
of reaction on domestic policy” must not be tolerated. The “Roosevelt revolution’? must 
be acknowledged, and its ‘‘reforms’” must be stamped ‘“‘permanently into the pattern of 
American life’. . 

Although unconditional surrender could scarcely require more than this, there were 
additional special conditions. One was that the Republican party confess that “if ever 
there was a truly moral war the Korean war is it”. The other was that Senator McCarthy 
be disavowed by name; that he and Senator Jenner, because of their lese majesté in giving 
an accurate description of the stupidity of General Marshall, be denied a ride on the 
nonexistent coattails of the Eisenhower battle jacket. 


These conditions, brashly asserted in the first flush of victory, were justified, in the 
words of the Washington Post, on the grounds that “disgruntled Taftites” had nowhere 
else to go. The august Mr. Lippmann warned Eisenhower to be firm: ‘Otherwise .. . 
the Old Guard will sit out this defeat as they have so many others.” Eighteen days 
later, Mr. Lippmann sounded a more ominous note: “If the Republicans are defeated 
for the sixth time, and defeated under Eisenhower and after the fight that took place at 


the convention, their party may fall completely into the hands of its irreconcilable and 
ruthless factions.” 


eR like a good boy, General Eisenhower did most of what he was told, his 
“crusade” limped to such an apparent degree that, by August 9, the New York 
Times editorially advised him to appease dissident elements of the party for campaign 
purposes, without any intention of humoring them after election, but again specified that 
he have no truck with “the extremists” — i.e., the McCarthys and the Jenners. 

On September 9 disaster struck Times Square. Senator McCarthy won renomination 
in Wisconsin by a record vote, polling 100,000 more than the combined vote of seven 
-, contenders on both Republican and Democratic tickets. On September 11, Mr. Arthur 
Krock of the Times urged the need for “re-examination” of the Eisenhower campaign 
tactics. On September 12, Senator Taft yielded to General Eisenhower’s frantic impor- 
tunities and declared a readiness to help salvage what he could with his despised 
professional aid. Senator McCarthy promised modestly to assist. 

As a man of honor, jockeyed into an uncomfortable position, Senator Taft could do 
no less. His earnest plea to his followers to support Eisenhower was unlikely to prevail 
with all of them, for they thought the wrong man was running. Nor was Senator 
McCarthy’s good will likely to benefit a man who had inferentially refused to touch him 
with a 10-foot pole. To cap this series of ironies, the New York Times and its Mr. Krock, 
on the very morning of McCarthy’s unprecedented victory, conceded in response to a 
criticism of Governor Stevenson that it had originally plumped for Eisenhower to head off 
Taft and the “calamitous” consequences of a Taft victory to its cherished foreign policy, 
but that had Mr. Stevenson been in the running at the time it would have been equally 
satisfied with him. 

Eisenhower’s candidacy has been governed by miscalculation and illogic from begin- 
ning to end. Anything thus blessed is certain to be rewarded according to the ancient 
rule that that which makes no sense will be crowned with success, and that which makes 
the least sense will be most certain of fulfillment. I submit that Eisenhower makes less 
sense than Stevenson, he makes less sense than Truman, he even makes less sense than 
Roosevelt. Anyone so endowed is in! 

You may say, my former friends, that in these predictions I am _ insincere. 
Perhaps I am. 
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